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THE “SILLY” SEASON, 
‘THere is a Season, by the Press termed “ Silly,” 
When heated Justice doffs the wig and gown, 
When Parliament is “up” (and Piccadilly) 
And a great wave of dulness floods the town ; 
A time when all the springs of news run down, 
And London’s papers, curious to say, 
Become more interesting every day. 


At such a time, in punctual iteration, 
With a vivacity undimmed by age, 

Sea-serpents of the largest circulation 
Drag their slow lengths across the middle page ; 
And, where the Commons furiously did rage, 

“ Our readers” are politely drawn to share 

The annual coursing of an autumn “ hare.” 


Tis then that we regale the mind o’ mornings 
On strange, new foods wherewith our organ teems 
Mixed bathing, motorists, and ghostly warnings, 
Alcohol, bats, banana-skins, and dreams ; 
Nor do we lack for those obscurer themes : 
Are Husbands Selfish, Women worth their Keep, 
And can one risk a Marriage on the Cheap ? 


Some will say one thing others, vice verad ; 
The married man uplifts his tale of woe ; 


The hapless married woman puts in her say, 
And tells one much that it’s as well to know 
All are invited 4 each may have a oO; 

While many a lone soul sees his “ borrow 

In print, and blushes not to find it fame. 


ol neal ‘ 


These are the themes, not fleeting but perent 
Which in the Silly Season we peruse, 
Grudging no price- assured that every penn 
Return us something to enlarge our view 
Something of interest, something to anitise 
Pity that, when they give such noble sport 
The boom in hare should he moO Very short 


For all too soon, the portent of the Session 
Drives out the foaming orator on stumy 
Bronzed editors return, and start afresh or 
Some novel aspect of the Parish Pump 
The last hare dies ; 
(nd the Sea-serpent slumbers, roll on roll 
Coiled in an editorial pigeon-hole Ih 


the hoom becomes a 








The Sunday Times, talking of the crowd's verdict on the 
Boat Race, says, “ Yesterday, however, they differed consider 
ably; as indeed did nine experts out of ten. We should 
‘much like to know the exact position of the tenth expert. 
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A POLICE TRAP: 
Or. The Renewal of Youth. 


“ Open her out!” my host had said ; 
And on the instant word 

The mobile monster flew ahead 
Like a prodigious bird. 


Her thirsty throttle, gaping free, 
Drank up the way like wine ; 

I almost felt that [ must be 
Upon the Chatham line. 


From time to time she touched the earth 
\nd pulverised its crust, 
And I remarked, with impious mirth : 
We too shall soon be dust!’ 


Far off the cyclist heard our hoot, 
And fell into the ditch ; 

We scattered man and fowl and brute, 
Scarce seeing which was which. 


Their curses followed, choked with grit, 
While I, who paid ho heed, 

Comp ed a humorous song (or fytte) 
Largely in praise of Speed. 
+ * * * * 


\ sudden whistle rent the air! 
Instinctively she stopped, 
For at the signal from his lair 


\ stealthy peeler popped. 


As one whose joy comes doubly sweet 
From triumph’s long delay, 

Slowly and trailing tedious feet 
He moved upon his prey. 


There sat we waiting, trapped and dumb, 
And eyed that awful X 

Like rabbits when the snarers come 
To wring their little necks. 


Two more arrived ; their clothes were plain ; 
One from his hedge-row bower 

Had timed us going like a train 
At fifty miles an hour. 


I looked the liar in the face. 
Fearless of fine or quad, 
I should myself have put the pace, 
Said I. a lS ighty odd 7 


And then as in a general hush 
They took the chauffeur’s name, 
Over mv cheeks there stole the blush 
Of pleasurable shame. 


| saw my truant childhood’s years 
In memory’s vision rise, 

And lo! the happy happy tears 
Coursed from my goggled eyes. 


How long it seemed since I was whacked 
For trespass! ah, how long 

Since I was taken in the act 
Of doing something wrong ! 


Copper, my thanks! Through you I know 
Once more those fearful joys 

Which the Olympian gods bestow 
On lawless little boys! O. &. 
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| NATURE STUDIES. 
Tae Dracoy. 


I nave never seen this Dragon, although he lives on a hill 
in my immediate neighbourhood, but I know him to be a very 
fierce fellow of the true old Dragon breed. There may be 
modern Dragons of a more refined and civilised type, but 
these are not of the kind that any properly constituted child 
would care to meet. Civilisation is all very well, but it doesn’t 
suit the nursery. The nursery, as I know it, is a primitive 
institution and it revels in all the relics of barbarism. Its 
porridge, its bread and butter, its dolls’ houses, its hours, its 
shoes and its socks are to all outward seeming the same as 
when I first remember them in another nursery more than a 
full generation ago. Its inmates display no greater tender- 
ness of feeling towards one another than we used to, and 
they how] with all the old freedom and sustained power when 
they are thwarted or spanked. It is natural, therefore, that 
the pet Dragon should be of the same unredeemed ferocity 
and wickedness as the one who first terrified me. Probably 
he is the same Dragon, but, as I say, I have never seen him 
and cannot be sure. 

This Dragon has a length of about eighty feet; he has 
green scales impervious to everything except an old cavalry 
sword, which, however, remains suspended from a hook on 
ithe wall and is never available for a death-thrust when the 
| Dragon is bearded on the top of his hill or when his muffled 
roars are heard in the wood which forms his last retreat. 
lought to add that he can be killed by a skilfully directed 
stone, if the stone manages to hit him in the centre of his 
right eyeball; but in this case he is only dead for the day, 
and infallibly revives in the middle of the night, unless it 
happens to be a wet night. On wet nights he prefers to 
remain dead. He has a forked tail, also green, and a barbed 
tongue, which is a very much prolonged and highly deadly 
weapon. He has been known to sting a boy in the protruding 
portion of his back round two corners at forty yards. 
The boy himself has often told me the dreadful story. The 
Dragon’s eyes are red and he always breathes out fire. 
The girl who related this fact to me thought that fire might 
be comfortable on winter nights. In the summer, she 
said, he ought to breathe something colder. Ice might do, 
ishe supposed, if it wasn't so heavy, but then he was a very 
powerful Dragon and might be able to manage it. His wings 
are constructed of burnished steel painted yellow and pink 
and can earry him to immense heights, but he doesn’t often 
fly for fear the local policeman (whose name is Srupss and 
whose cheeks are red and plump) should shoot him. Srupss 
is believed in the nursery to be a pattern of heroism and of 
all the sword-slicing and rifle-shooting virtues. 

There is, | understand, a romance about this Dragon. 
He had devoured twenty-five selected Princesses and was 
about to devour the twenty-sixth when he was suddenly 
struck by her extreme beauty and the sweetness of her 
manners. He fell in love with her and proposed to marry 
her and abandon his wicked courses. The lady, however, 
could not accept him, for she was already engaged to be 
married toa Prince who wore a white feather in a red velvet 
cap and was always mounted on a chestnut horse. The 
Dragon, with a courtesy that never forsook him in his lighter 
moments, at once recognised the validity of the objection and 
the insuperable nature of the obstacle. He caused a golden 
cage to be built, and in this he confined the Princess, whom 
he feeds four times a day on cream, honey, strawberry jam 
and sponge cake. In spite of this generous diet she longs 
for her liberty, and some day the Prince will arrive, and, after 
defeating and definitely slaying the Dragon, will release her 
and marry her. 

Dragon-hunts are organised once a week. The whole 
available infantry arms itself with sticks and marches up the 
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REVOIR! 





GO, MY DEAR? 


EVER REMEMBER!” 
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Vrs. Malone. “* Wuy, Pat, wuar’s THAT YE ‘Vi 
Pat. “He was, pecorran! Bur we’.e wave 


oT? Is rr Moriarry HA INSULTED J 
TO WAIT A WEEK! 














hill in charge ol a father or of an uncle appointed to that 
relationship for the occasion. The last uncle threw the 
army into confusion by hinting that the Dragon was himself 
a Prince in disguise. On that day the Dragon was not slain 
Since then, however, he has expired (temporarily) with his 
usual regularity. 





BUSINESS COMBINED WITH PLEASURE. 
Peing the Diary of a Person who took some Work to the Seaside 
Von. Needn’t start the very first day. 

Tues. More to see in this place than | thought. 

Wed.— What decent people one meets in the hotel. 

Thurs.- 91° in the shade. Comment needless. 

F’ri.—One inch of rain. Quite fascinating to watch 

Sat.--Must make a fresh start on Monday. 

Sun. Day of rest. 

Von.—All the week before me. 

T'ues.—Couldn’t politely refuse to join picnic. 

Wed.— Neuralgia through sitting on damp grass. 

Thurs.--Acquaintances luckily leaving to-morrow. Then 
HOUS TeTTvons ! 

I’ri.—Seeing them off. 

Sat. --No use attempting now to mend a bad week's work. 

Sun. —Day of rest, as before. 

Von.—Meditations on the vanity of human wishes. 

Tues.—Out fishing all day, to avoid making fresh friends 
who think one as idle as themselves. 

Wed.— Should work better in apartments. Looking forsame. 





Thurs.—Find can have private room in hotel next week. 


I’vi.—Waiting for next week 


Sat, Suddenly recollect must return to town on Tuesday, 


Harddy worth while engaging pri ate room for one dat 
Sun. Day of rest, thank goodness ! 
Von._-Waiting for Tuesday 
Tues._-Return to town with work. Combination of busi: 
with pleasure thoroughly enjoyable. 








Conclusive Evidence. 


‘A parine robbery has been perpetrated in broad dayli 
at the residence of Mr. The police who found the 
f arubber shoe and a coat button in the room, are 


opinion that the burglar wore gloves Droitwich Guard 


Narrowine THE Frecp or Searcu. —** Lost, between Maidst 
and Leeds. Gold Padlock off bracelet. Ke nl We eng 


‘‘Should there be a Speed Limit ?”’ 


“ The Journal states that M Eexest Arncip N We 
mented at Acheres with a motor cycle provided with 
ecrew in front. A speed of 79 100 kilometres the how 
Rewer Teleaqram 
It seems a lot of difference for one little aluminium « 


to make, but perhaps they never explained to Reuter 
kilometre was. 
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_ | to avoid the glare of the sun during the OO a a 
HOW TO BRIGHTEN BRIGHTON. | dog days.” THE NEW BILINGUALISM. 
Tne article on “ Brighton’s Needs” A leading archdeacon writes: [It is stated that Erse and Esperanto are to 


n The Tribune has naturally caused a|“ Brighton has its Roedean and Has- 

As our esteemed con-|socks. But its clerical equipment is 
temporary tactfully puts it, there is no | clearly incomplete without a Bishop. 
suspicion of disloyalty to the “Queen|This long-felt want should be made 


great sensation. 








of the South’ in the ery for reform. | good without delay.” 
In spite of everything, “ Brighton still | 
remains queen, and the complaints now | 


iced are only put in concrete form in|“ WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A 
order that she may retain that title un-| BACK-YARD.” 


cimmed Dear Mr. Puncu,—Stimulated by an 
;article in The Daily Mail, I have decided 
to convert my back-yard into a country- 
house pleasaunce or demesne, and would 
like to ask your advice on my scheme. 
Sketch L. represents ‘Cornucopia Lodge” 
semi-detached) as it is at present, and 
Sketch If. as it will be in a few years’ 


Anxious to associate himself 
with so laudable an endeavour, Mr. Punch 
has sounded a number of representative 
men, and is now in a position to present 
to his readers some of the most luminous 
ind nutritive which have 
ren hed him 


suggestions 


\ leading architect writes as follows: 


What Brighton needs is some sub-| time, 
stantial addition to her architectural STREET STREET 
features. Happily an opportunity pre- Gate 














sents itself of which the Brighton Council, STRIP OF GRAVEL 


if they are well advised, will not hesitate 


to avail themselves without delay. It| | ® 
is stated that the stump of the Wembley | | > 
Tower is about to be removed. I would - OUSE 


earnestly impress upon the City Fathers 
of Brighton the advisability of purchasing 
this splendid torso, re erecting it on the 
sea-front and completing its superstruc- 
ture according to the original design. 
| would further suggest that from one 














of its upper platforms there might be| 
an aerial railway to the Dvke.” 

An eminent novelist writes | 

Brighton, in my opinion, has fallen | CucTHeS - Line 
into a groove of placid and undis- | 
tinguished prosperity, from which she | ; 
can only be extricated by the importa- | : 

| A. Moorish arch. 


tion or unsolicited arrival of some com- 
and stimulating personage. 
In the early decades of the last century 
she owed her popularity to the Prince 
bucks. At the close 
same century another Prince did 
Now. 


has 


B. Terraced Italian and 
bowling-green, 

C. Passage trellised over, forming a 
shooting range and Lovers’ Walk pro- 
| vided with rustic seats, 
| D. Sunken water-butt, forming arti- 
lficial lake (to be stocked with trout), 

surrounded by lawn. Lawn might be 


gardens 


manding 


and the Regency 
of the 
much to revive her faded glories. 
that Prince Rangirsinui 
hecome an Oriental Potentate, it Is essen 
tial that a 
without delay. The splendid examples | azard, . 
of Stratford-on-Av n and the Isle of | B. Orchard, hedged mn. 
Man point clearly to the choice of some F. Raised verandah 
popular novelist. He (or she) should be | Babylonian gardens. 
given free quarters in the Pavilion with pheasant-run. ' 
a suitable staff of liveried servants, state G. Old English rose - garden 
motor-cars, truampeters, &c., and a salary fountain and privet hedge. 
of not less than £10,000 a year. The}. H. Rabbit-warren. (Or should this 
appointment should be for ‘five years be placed in the shooting-range ?) ; 
and carry with it the prefix of Beau or Lo fall blackberry hedges enclosing 
Belle, « qg., Bean CAINE or Belle Marte.” winding country lane. 
' LL. Motor-car warning signs. 

A leading engineer writes “'The| MMM. Wooded park-land. 
congestion of traffic on the front being} N. Tropical jungle. 
admittedly the worst of Brighton’s evils,} Do you think my space could be laid 
[ would suggest as an obvious remedy | out to better advantage ? 
the construction of a tube which would Yours, &e., 
relieve the pressure and enable visitors 


howeve r 


SuCcCEeSSOr 


and hanging 
Underneath it a 


with 





J. PLantaGenet-Browne. 


should be found |™sed as a small golf-links with water-| 





be taught in the schools controlled by the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C.] 


Do not pack in your portmanteau 
Books of classic verse ; 

Purchase guides to Esperanto, 
Manuals of Erse. 

Focazzaro’s tale 11 Santo, 

Wapote’s Castle of Otranto, 

Dante's most inspiring canto, 
Grow more fine, more terse, 

Rendered into Esperanto, 
Versified in Erse. 


From Lahinch to far Lepanto, 
If equipped with Erse, 

And in fluent Esperanto 
Able to converse, 

You will fare without confusion 
Over land and sea 

Such at least is the conclusion 
Of the L.C.C, 








A COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTY. 
tattleare Towers. 
Whom d’ you think 
I’m staying with?-——the Bvrtyon- 
Bounpermere people! Fact! They've 
a big shoot here, engineered by Bans 
and her husband, who have got together 
quite a nice crowd. Several of them 
had never spoken to their host and 
hostess before, and don’t seem in any 
hurry to do sonow. The CLACKMANNANS 
have been persuaded to come, and among 
others here are Lord Hurtiscuam, Hucmir 
Masnem, Dotty pe Lacy and his brother 
Picay, Bosn Tresyntyan, the Croppy 
Vavassors, and Norty of that ilk. 

I have to go back to something of the 
old footing with the latter. It’s a great 
deal too much trouble to keep up even 
the most righteous indignation and aell- 
merited scorn for many weeks. I’ve 
told Norty this quite plainly, and he 
says it’s the Zeitgeist, and that he feels 
ittoo. As his fiancée, Aunt GoLpINGHAM, 
is still at Aix, and Josian MULTIMILL is see- 
ing after his recent purchase, Broadlands, 
Bucks (which is being got up regard- 
less, and is to be our chief home in the 
future), it’s quite like old times. 

My new shooting-dress is just as chic 
as they make ’em. None of your com- 
promises, my dear. I’m one of those 
for whom gaiters have no terrors, and | 
can honestly wear threes in boots. Bass 
and I have been out with the guns 
twice. l’ve not killed anything yet, 
but Norty say he’s quite sure I shall 
soon. Certainly there was a bird to-day 
that Bans said had fallen to her gun, 
and that I fancied had fallen to mine. 
We were quite sweet about it before the 
men, but after we got back we said one 


Dearest DAPHNE, 
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or two little things to each other, and 
she was distinctly inclined to be catty. | | wr = > Le TI] 
It’s all blown over now, however. I can 
afford to forgive her and to be mag- 
nanimous, for our shooting-skirts have 
made it obvious to all and sundry that 
her feet are quite a size larger than 
mine. 

And here’s a scrap of philosophy 
from your BLancne en passant. I hear 
that some poky people are disquieting 
themselves over the question — Ought 
women to go out with the guns? Such 
drivel, you know! As if it was a 
question of anything in the world but 
feet and ankles. 

When you hear a woman say, “Oh, 
the men don’t want us with them when 
they re shooting,”’—-or, “ Oh, the dear, 
pretty birds, I’d be sorry to kill any of 
them! ’’—-observe that woman closely, 
and you ‘ll find Nature has been having 
a little joke with her about ankles, and 
that as to feet she can’t be comfortable 
in anything smaller than fives. 

This place is so altered since I stayed 
here two years ago, before the BeLronts 
sold it, that I should hardly know it. 
Renovated and modernised to any ex- 
tent, with lifts and electricity every- 
where. 

The old Belfont Ghost, no doubt, has 
quitted in disgust, It was a cavalier, 
with lace collar and love-lock complete, 
and used to appear in the picture gallery 
on a certain night in the year when 
someone was killed or something, ages 
ago. Norty says that if the BuLtyon- 
BouNDERMERE people hear any whispers 
of a ghost being wanted, they ‘Il have 
an electric one installed straight, and | 

° 5 9 | 
when you want it to “walk” you'll! 
only have to press a button marked! | o oa 
“ Ghost.” 

My dear, it’s the funniest thing! 
You must know, our so-called host and | 
hostess have engaged the great Pierre, | 
who was chef at the Magnificent —and - Winston (der Grosse) “ Now MIND, YOUR MAJESTY; IF ANY POINT SHOULD ARISE Dt anand -- 
rea’ © Fa : *} ; very | MANGEUVRES THAT YOU DONT UITE UNDERSTAND THAT YOU CANT GET THE HANG OF ON 
night Socom dee yoy HESITATE TO ASK ME! Rewewnes, I SHALL NEVER BE THINKING TOO DEEPLY TO BE DISTURHED 

. BY YoU. ANY Topic, MIND! STRATEGY OR TACTICS; ANYTHING THAT WORRIES YOU ABOUT THE 
some other big restaurant. The other} 


. 7 EMPIRE,—ALL 1HE SAME TO ME, YOU KNOW—PUT YOU RIGHT IN A MOMENT.” 
. . > "Oe | e ‘ ; 
en oe onreg wy Ted — sed (Mr. Winston Churchill attended the German Manceuvres in yeomanry uniform as the guest 
Are URLINGHAM, he called out, ake 


: of His Majesty the Emperor.) eet 
that away, and bring me my usual so-| = = = ————= 
and-so.” And Norty says that he’s| To-night he improvised a lovely to-| Bos Tresyityan heard some bad 
quite sure he shall ask for his bill some| boggan for us, by opening out some| news from Wee-Wer to-day. After her 
evening,—“not that I could pay it,| folding screens over a flight of stairs,| cure she went to Trouville, and she’s 
though,” he added. He’s an absurd|and we tobogganed till we were half/|lost her favourite diamond necklace 
boy, but he does make things hum. Last dead. I’m afraid we destroyed the|bathing. Bost says it serves her 
night he and I got up an impromptu] screens a good deal, especially a rather| right, and that, though he's all for 
cotillon. In one of the figures, all the| pretty black and gold one, but the|a bathing-dress being as smart and 
men pretended to be different sorts of| Buttyon - Bounnermere people laughed | snappy as poss, the woman who wears 
animals, and we had to guess what!and said it didn’t matter. I thought} her diamonds with it, deserves to lose ‘em. 




















OUR WINSTON. 


(An unrecorded incident of the Maneuvres.) 














sorts by the noises they made. We) they looked a bit troubled though. — Good-night, dearest, I'm dead tired, 
guessed all but Norty’s, a queer, dron-| We wound up the evening with hide- | Ever thine, BLANCHE. 
ing, monotonous noise. At last he had | and-seek in the passages. I found the ; é 
to tell us—it was “a wild bore, that is,| loveliest and most impenetrable “hidey-| P.S.—I heard from home to-day. I’m 


not exactly wild, for it’s kept in a kind| holes,” but Norty’s so horribly sharp.|to be married next month, October, 
of cage called a Liberal Cabinet!” We|He always seemed to know where I|as of course you know, is the correct 
simply shrieked. was. month for weddings. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF THE CHESTNUT CLUB. 


Op Masters’ Nicur. 
und Mag 
I |. it may be said, less humorous institutions, 
{ it Club held its grand guest-night last month, and 
e elegant Latinism of Mr. Mo. Jitter, who was in 
teal of relying upon its own store of nuces 
Presider called pon their distinguished pre 
furnish what they considered to be their funniest 
The It as usual, inexpressibly facetious 
’ | pli ec 
\ { lite guests were Bickens and Mackeray 
not t real names, but their real names with 
| ise, alter ir us al habit : Dr BoHNSON, OLD 
| Coppa Banecarws, Hivroxn, Erxvayres and 
ha hile the artists (whose names we always 
they are, artists being more sensitive than authors 
| Leonarpo pa Vi Borricetnt, Fra Ancetico, P. P 
I Verasovez, Hocarrn, Reyyotps, Warreat, Micnaei 
\ Rewpranpr, J. W. M, Turser, and Paut Porrer, 








pon for a side-splitter was Arch 
\| t if rre stible anecdote of one of his 
It tht man, who was of a shy and 
| { ling to give either pain or trouble 
r, and in the course of the 
pec ! Mi Mat Db or Someone else 
Pri $ t secretary the point Is | 
| | ‘ | 
() pening t eg he did with some diffidence, | 
li t re of what might be called 
presem r ; unseen, but not otherwise coy. 
Are shoy that your egg Is 
dl one , 
() \ sail t e, hastily consuming a mouth 
la re you it excellent. in parts 
| collpan hay returned to some kind of conscious 
saliter their paroxyvsms ol 1 irth, the Chairman called on | 
P. he to illustrate this capital story, which he did 
ly, the rapidity of his strokes being equalled only by 
blacl f the board. The result was by general 
e of 1 . gs ever produced in the 
‘ t Club 
lo the general satisfaction of the company, Jinpon was 
called upon to tell, if possible, a story from his own 
xpel Phis he did with his eustomary lightness. 


He was, he said, once travelling in the Midland counties in 
a stage-coach, when he and his fellow-passengers were a 
good deal troubled by a man in one of the corner seats, who 
might possibly have been a commercial traveller of some 











TURNER § 


ILLUSTRATION Te 
CALLED A SI 


Y OF THE MAN WHO 


\ 
kind, or possibly had retired from business and was en- 
deavouring to obtain audience beyond his due by masquerad- 


ing as a gentleman, and thus taking advantage of the 
sycophantism of the lower orders No matter what his 


lealling or profession, or even trade, this person was very 
offensive by his browbeating manner and his continual 
supply of highly seasoned expletives and lurid adjectives, 


with which he garnished remarks that lacked alike the 
interest of fact or the allurement of faney 
At length, turning to Jippox, he remarked with an air of 


| | 
ll 


finality, in the genuineness of w 
“ Sir, 


one, however, could 


believe | am a plain man like to call a spade a 


spade. 









mavens? 
re ee ra ae 


a ae 








| 1 


PAUL POTTER'S IL! 


rO BICKENS'S 
CAMI i 


STRATION 


ST 


LA 


“Indeed,” said Jippox, “I am surprised. I should have 
thought you would have called it a sanguinary shovel.” 

Uproarious as had been the merriment on the conclusion 
ff the previous story, it was nothing compared with that 
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Mother (who has been asked to suggest a game for a rainy afternoon). “ Wuy DON'T YOU PRETEND YOU ARE ME? AND Gronce CAN UF 
Dappy. THEN YOU MIGHT PLAY AT HOUSEKEEPING.” 
Daughter. ‘ Bur, Moruer, WE'VE QUARRELLED ONCE ALREADY!” 








which now shook the room from floor to ceiling. The 


7 . 7 yon “ ‘ wry ” 
appearance of J. W. M. Turner, chalk in hand, only served LANDLADIES’ “CONTROL. 
to intensify it, and he made his amusing drawing amid a| [This year the occupier franchise turns upon the amount of control 
very tornado of laughter. | exercised by the landlord on the latch-key tenant. | 


Everyone having pronounced the picture a miracle of skill} ArWestminster Registration Court, Percy Camoer, bachelor, 
in the customary manner, the Chairman called on Bickens to) 33, claiming a vote as occupier of two furnished apartments 
supply, if he could, a better and more hilarious conte than} in St. James's, stated his landlady had no control over him 


either of his predecessors. beyond reading his letters and using his wine for medicinal 
BIcKENS at once responded with the story of the witty| purposes. She never answered the bell, or admitted his friends 
clerk. unless so disposed. He believed she bad legal powers to 


“ At a certain Government office,” he said, “ there was once} clean the windows and the staircase, but did not as a matter 
a clerk who, instead of coming at 10, when the others did,| of fact exercise her rights in either case. 


rarely reached his desk till 12. Cross-examined by the Conservative agent. Her intrusion 
“One day the head of the department stopped him as he| into his apartments when he entertained his friends was 

made his tardy entry, remarking, ‘Really, Mr. , you|entirely ultra vires and unconstitutional. It was untrue to 

come very late.’ say he was in bodily fear of his landlady. He had reason 
“* Yes,’ replied the waggish fellow, with a quick presence to believe she held skeleton keys of the cupboards. 

of mind. ‘ But see how early I go.’” By the Liberal agent.He was free to sneeze at any time 


Almost before the story was concluded Pavut Potrer was on| he liked, and had taken a firm line on the matter of corkage. 
his feet illustrating it for all he was worth, his effort being| He was a passive resister in domestic politics and in favour 
received with the thunders of applause that it certainly | of protection, his landlady beinga free-fooder. Her “control” 
merits, for never was a more brilliant thing done, even for|lay entirely in the power of the human eye. He could ask 
this club of masterpieces. | anyone to his apartments he chose —he did not say they could 

The meeting soon after broke up, the members all going) get in. 
home in each other's cabs, wondering how they could possibly | Claim disallowed by the Revising Barrister, who stated that 
exist until the next bappy night came round. such a person was not fit to have a vote of any kind. 
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ird-Cambridge 


1350 pw. from Putney 


hear that the victory of 





and an apology may yet be sent 





OMI F OUR NEW MILLIONAIRES 
/ WHETHER TO GO INTO 


LIVE THEM DOWN 


HAVE A PREITY 
BUSINESS AND LIVE UP 
AND 











recent mail has not arrived owing to the 
escape of the post-carrier’s camel into 
the desert while the carrier was asleep. 
This 
Orientals who are always wondering why 
we do not employ camels in London. 


a satisfactory answer to those 


Is 


“ Socialism is a matter of con iction,”’ 
suys the Countess of Warwick: and the 
land-grabbers are learning the same 
great truth from the magistrates, 


Mr. Lovis pe RovuGemont is continuing 
his experiments in turtle-riding. Mean- 
while a correspondent informs us that 


states that a some soup which was given him at a 


| city restaurant the other day had un- 


doubtedly been made from a turtle which 
| had turned. 


His previous play, The Heroie Stubbs, 
not having been too well received by the 
| British Public, Mr. Henry Arruur Jones 
has produced his new play, The Hypo- 
erttes, in America, and we are not to see 
it for at least six months. ‘The nation 
is bearing its punishme nt manfully. 


A man reported dead at a Coroner's 
‘inquest turned up alive last week. 
This comes remarkably near contempt 
jol Court. 


Certain members of the Humanitarian 
| League, we hear, are about to draw 
attention to the needless severity with 
}which carpets beaten. Authentic 
| instances brought to their 
| notice where delicate moths have had 
\their spines dislocated, and death has 
lensued, while others have been so maimed 


are 


have been 


as scarcely to be able to crawl away. 
In consequence ¢ f the “ linpure Milk’ 


ut 
notice 1 


least, we hear howv 


We 


iscare, one Dairy 
| exhibits a 


its window, 
use filtered water only.” 


And, at another establishment, a 
;}customer, upon complaining of the 


| weakness of the milk supplied to him 
| Was informed by the Manager that this 
was due to the fact that he now washed 
| his milk to ensure its cleanliness. 

Now that The pn 
| periment has been carried to a success 
| ful contemporary 
|has covered itself with glory, we shall 
|no doubt have a crop of cheap imita 
| tions. 


alors militia ex 


conclusion, and our 


Indeed we already hear whispers 
of the ‘‘M. A. Pioneers,” the ‘ Sketch 
| Scouts,” the “C. K. Shorter Sharp- 
shooters,” the “Comic Cuts Carabineers,” 
the “Annie Swan Swashbucklers,” the 


the “ Tit-Bits 
British Weekly 


“Girl's Own Lancers,” 
Mule Battery,” and the ‘ 
| Dragoons.” 

| 


| —E{Z£[=—=——_==EE 





The Daily Vail had a pretty little 
problem on wall-papering in one of its 
recent i just such a problem as 
would have delighted the heart of Top- 
HUNTER or Lock. “If,” it reported a 
manufacturer as saving, “an adyance 
of 1s. 2d. per roll is made on 6d. wall- 
paper, the cost of papering a room will 
be from 5d. to 7d. more than it is now.” 
It rather looks as though the manu- 
facturer had neglecté d to buy The Se lf- 
Educator. 


Issues 


“ A new arrival is expected at the Zoological 
Gardens in the shape of a Gnu.” 





Bur what an absurd shape to come in. 
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PIGS ON THE GREEN. 


Rr. How. Arrave B. “SOME PEOPLE MIGHT BE PUT OFF THEIR GAME BY THESE 
DISTRACTIONS ; 





BUT, PERSONALLY, I DON’T SEEM TO TAKE ANY NOTICE OF THEM!’ 
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Host of exceedingly harmless shooting party. “ Loox ’Ere, Mac. THESE GENTS ‘AVE TO RETURN TO TOWN END OF THE WEEK, WowuLp 
IT DO THE BIRDS ANY 'ARM TO DRIVE THE GROUND AGAIN DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ?” 
Macdougal. “ Dob, MAN, YE MICHT DRIVE IT THE MORN’S MORN. FLEEIN’ ABOOT CANNA HURT THEM!” 
sain . -_ a An’ calls theirselves a sportsman! What do you 
THE BURGLAR’S BURDEN. en ee y 
= : think ? 
lhe prisoner went into the house in the absence of the occupier, and, All spaniels for retrievin’ stolen goods ! 
on leaving, met the prosecutor's daughter, to whom he complained bitterly 7 ; lege 
; ‘sy ee a oS (L ain’t wot’s called a sinnick, but I do think 
of the watch-dog being chained so close to the dining-room window. ; ; 
D Man P tad I'd sooner throttle rabbits in the woods 
SAR MIR. FUNG see as ge i adies 4 : ’ 
iy es f ne _ ble BS = "p wupeed I'he silver we must leave, an’ face the copper 
” 5 piped t Le 4 trou les "i t 1e dies Cornered by these disgustin’ boodwor tykes ! 
out pel ession ¢ on t wear 8 uny cades, Yors, 00 can only arst you, ; Is it prop r7Z 
We've got our little worries not the less. Wittyum SrKe 
An’ though I ain’t a reggilar subscriber 
There's blokes ’oos ‘eads is ringin’ with yor name, ee ew 
Becos I’ve give ‘em, under the “* imbiber,” The Power of the Press. 
One o’ the same. THe magnitude of the disaster is largely increased by the 
An’ so | ‘ope you ‘ll chalk that up to me, Sir, latest tele; oraiis. Bir mingham Daily Post 
An’ let me fill yor collums for a space, ‘ 
E:xposin’ of a low-down class o' geeser _ eye he the whole of t 
’ . : “oul beck ade practi y the pte tie i i iw if 
Oos conduck is a nashernal disgrace. Ain deg wrcscge ~~ tony me ge vey 
\ ae hul . fell head from Prince William, with Beppo a head beh nd Prin William 
Now we re & speshul quiet eet O Sere with Beppo a head behind Beppo. This, in cold, animpassioned 
Wot only wants to take things easy— see ? language, is how the St. Leger of 1906 resulted, but if arcely quite 
Roamin’ at large from atties down to cellars conveys what occurred.” Daily Diapatch 
Or vice-v We can well believe this. 
But when we goes to pay a gent a visit 
(You : ardly credit wot : in goin ate “MR. HALDANE’S ONLY SAFEGUARD 
t 8 neether square nor gen lemaniy, Is it : y 
ba — a . A NATION IN ARMS 
I'o go an’ stick obstructions in our way. ; 
: Daily Chronicle Headlines 


Yet there ’s some ’alf-bred coves—I’d like to choke ‘em! 
As rigs bell-wire-entanglements on floors ; 
But them as touch the bottom shred of oakum 
As dogs indoors ! 





‘A nation in arms” sounds excellent; but we do not think 
that it should be its function to safeguard Cabinet Ministers. 
| This is the duty of the police. 
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TO MARCERY—FROM HER UNCLE. 

My pear Marcery,—-When I heard that 
you really had arrived, | got the 
broken tea-cup, filled it at the bath, and 
drank “To my niece” with the greatest 
enthusiasm possible. Had | 
the stage I should then have hurled the 
cup over my shoulder; and later on the 


out 


been on 


~Cene shifter would have come and col 
lected the bits. As it was, I left that 
part out; and you will forgive me, will 

mu not, dear Baby, when you hear that 


t was your uncle's last cup, and he in : 
bad way financially. 

Personally I was all for coming to see 
ou at But you wrote that you 
would prefer me to postpone my visit 
for a week: at the end of which time 

settled down, and | 


once. 


ou would have 
should be more in a position to do you 


justice the critic, rather than the mere 
reporter. I don't know if those were 
quite your words, but that at any rate 


was the idea. So, Baby, here l am-—-a 
week later, and just returned from seeing 


you. What, you wish to know, were 
my impressions ? 

It is like your cool way, asking me 
what [ think of you. It was I who 
came down to interview you. You were 
a stranger, one short week on our 


and I wanted to ask you what 
you thought of the English Ladies. what 
were vour views on Latch-key Voting, 
and (above all) what was your opinion 
of the English Press. My editor had 
heard of your landing, and those were the 
things he wished to know. Well—1 
shall say that your views were undecided. 
Two kicks, a cry, and something very 
like a sneeze —-you haven't quite got the 
hang of our language yet 

You know, Marcery, there was at one 
time some talk of your being a boy; 
and, in that case, your father and I had 
decided that you were to play for Kent. 
| was to have bowled to you every even 
ind he would have stood by and 

You should have come out to 
that one, Sir.” At the public schools 
they call this “ coaching.” However, 
that dream is over now, and the most 
can hope for is that you should 
marry in the eleven. Your 
father and I were discussing it last night 
in front of you —oh, what would Father 
VAUGHAN say ?), and we had almost fixed 
on Woot.ey; but your mother objected, 
because he was a professional. A trivial 
reason, dear Marcery, but you know 
what women are. You gave a little cry 
just at that moment, and I know you 
meant, “ Well, why not Mr. Hutcaryes, 
then?" Well, we had thought of him, 
only your mother says he will be too old. 
I do hope, Baby, that when you grow up 
you will be guided by what your heart 
says, and not by what your mother 


GRVS .ccc 


hores ; 


ing 


we 


some one 


Your mother—I think you must be 


careful in your dealings with that 
woman. Above all, do not let her 
prejudice you against your uncle. At 


one time yesterday we were discussing 
your personal features. “Her mother’s 
mouth,” said somebody ; “her father’s 
nose,” volunteered another. “ Look at 
the darling’s eyes, just like her loving 
mummy's,” was that shameless persen’s 
own contribution. Then I, in haste, 
‘ But, I say, what about her uncle ?” 

Marcery, your mother looked at you 
thoughtfully. She looked at you every 
way. And then, suddenly, in triumph, 
she cried: “Why, nurse! Of course! 
Her uncle's hair ! 7 

They tell me, Marcery, that 
matter of fact your name is Marsorir ; 
and they say that the other reminds 
them much of margarine. That 
just shows how ignorant they are. I 
looked up “margarine” in the dictionary, 
and it is called so because of its “ pearly 
lustre.” If that isn’t good enough for 
them, they must be a very proud couple. 
Anyhow you are Marcery to me: I hope 
[ have a mind above your commonplace 
Marsories, 

There are many things that I have to 
say to you, but I feel quite sure that 
your mother reads your letters; 
perhaps I had better wait till I can see 
you alone. I want you to insist on 
always wearing shoes, as a little girl, 
and not those ghastly thirty-nine-button 
also on not going to a boarding- 
school. And I want—but I must talk to 
your father about it. I like to think he 
is still my ally. Time was when he 
too knew all about the bringing up of 
children, and though he has handicapped 
himself by marrying, yet now and then, 
when we are alone together, he is almost 
sensible on the subject. 

Good bye. Give my love to your 
mother. Perhaps we can trust her more 
than we thought, after all. 

Ever your loving 





as a 


too 


80 


boots ; 


UNCLE. 








THE TYPEWRITER AGENT. 


Our hero was a Tinker.  Tinkers, 
reader, are as good as other men and 
better than most. What, to take a 
personal instance, is your calling?.... 
Well then, does it not seem 
absurd that you should blame our hero 
for being a Tinker, when you yourself 
are a—but no, we will not tell the others. 

Our hero was a Tinker, for after all 
he is our hero and not yours. Tell us a 
reason why he should not be a Tinker. 
We are a nation of shopkeepers. A 
Tinker is not a shopkeeper. Our hero 
is therefore to be congratulated and 
respected for his originality in striking 
out a new line for himself. However, 
if you really object on private grounds 
to his being a Tinker, he becomes—such 








is our courtesy—from this moment a 
Tailor. 

Our hero was a Tailor. (Yes, yes, 
yes.—We are quite aware that no man 
is a hero to his valet. But, granting for 
a moment that Tailors have valets, what 
has that to do with the point? Is not 
your interference somewhat unreason- 
able? First you insist on our hero being 
a Tailor and then you object to our 
Tailor being a hero! Perhaps, if you 
would allow us to tell the tale in our own 
way and not interrupt, we should get on 
better. Read it first, Sir, and argue 
about it afterwards, if argue you must.) 

Our hero was—oh, but why keep up 
this farce? Why not admit at once, and 
have done with it, that we are our own 


hero? We are neither Tinker, Tailor, 
Soldier, Sailor, Richman, Poorman, 


Beggarman, nor Thief. We are merely 
an Occasional Contributor. 

Some six months ago we mentioned to 
a man in the train— it was one of those 
unaccountable moments when one loses 
control of one’s tongue—that we had 
noticed an advertisement for a new type- 
writer called “The Whew!” and added 
that we should advise anyone to have a 
look at this machine before buying any 
other. 

Never talk to a stranger, least of all to 
a man in the train, about typewriters. 
If you value your domestic or official 
privacy you will avoid the topic altogether. 
Murmur the word “ typewriter,” and the 
agents for the makers will give you 
little peace till you have bought a 
machine. When you have bought one 
they will give you less peace till you 
have bought another. Then, when 
buying typewriters has become a habit 
with you, they will give you no peace 
at all. 

As we mentioned the word “type- 
writer” we realised our mistake and 
made every effort to recover ourselves. 
“We never write,” we said with breath- 
less rapidity, “ indeed, we cannot write. 
We have nothing to write, and could 
not spell it if we had. Even supposing 
that we had something to write and 
that we could spell it, we should never 
think of typewriting it. We have con- 
scientious scruples against typewriters. 
But even supposing that we should 
permit ourselves to use a typewriter we 
have already one of our own, two in 
fact, and both in excellent working 
order. Finally, supposing that these 
two should get out of order, we have a 
large number of relatives who possess 
three typewriters apiece, and who are 
only too glad to get somebody to use 
them. So you will see”-—and this, of 
course, was what we were driving at— 
“There is not the remotest possibility of 
our ever wanting to buy this or any other 
typewriter.” 

Any ordinary man would have left 
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off here, but we knew too much about 
the business to take any risks. We 
knew what these men are who want to 
sell typewriters, so we pursued the sub- 
ject. “ Supposing,” we added after some 
considerable tautology — “ supposing,” 
we added with a smile that might mean 
anything —“ supposing” (we really only 
said it once), “‘ supposing that you were 
a traveller for typewriters—do not inter- 
rupt, it is only an assumption for the 
sake of argument—and supposing that 
you were to call upon us with a view to 
business, your action would be nothing 
less than suicidal. In the first place 
we dislike callers of any kind; in the 
second place the staircase which leads 
to our office is very precipitous ; and in 
the third place when we are in a temper 
(our temper is easily roused) we become 
very violent.” 

The stranger assured us with some 
show of heat that he travelled for 
nothing but his own pleasure; had 
never met, seen or heard of a typewriter 
tout (his own word); would put himself 
to the greatest amount of trouble in 
order to avoid seeing our face again ; 
and was, he was thankful to say, leav- 
ing England within twelve hours. 

The stranger seemed to mean what 
he was saying, but still we felt that we 
were not out of the wood. We set a 
private detective to watch him from 
the time he left us till the moment his 
boat sailed. The stranger complained, 
he complained bitterly, he more than 
complained, but we had him watched 
all the same. We know that he com- 
municated with no living being in this 
country. He made but one attempt, 
and that was to address a respectable 
old gentleman who was possibly a 
relative or a long lost friend. But our 
private detective was a thorough sort 
of person; if he did a thing he liked 
to do it properly. He stepped between 
them, took the old gentleman apart, 
and kept him apart till the boat had 
sailed out of hearing distance. He 
then obtained from the shipping office 
a written statement, accompanied by 
numerous unwritten and unwritable 
statements, to the effect that there was no 
wireless telegraphy apparatus on board 
the boat. On receiving his report we 
did, we must admit, feel partially secure. 

The next morning at half-past ten, 
eleven, half-past eleven, and at twelve 
o'clock a person called to see us who 
would not give his name. On each 
occasion he was refused admittance. 
When we returned from lunch he was 
seated in our private room waiting for 
us, and within five minutes we were 
examining “The Whew!” typewriter, 
which, we learned, he had brought some 
fifty miles for us to see. This machine, 
we were further informed, we were 
going to keep on a month's free trial. 














Oy anine KON 


ART AND ENTERPRISE. 


Inquisitive Stranger. “ MaY ONE ASK WHAT ATTRACTION YOU FIND IN THIS sPoT?” 

Artist, “ Finstiy, I'M STUDYING THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PUBLIC AS THEY WALK ALONG THOSE 
BEAMS TO LOOK aT ME. Seconpiy, I'M JOTTING DOWN THE FUNNY THINGS THEY SAY. AND, 
THIRDLY, THE BOATMAN AND I DIVIDE THE MONEY HE GETS FOR RESCUING THOSE THAT FALL IN 
So FAR WE'VE PONE GOOD BUSINESS.” 








The 


and 


“T know,” we remember him saying, | drastic measures were necessary. 


" : | 2 
“that your pursuits necessitate a great | machine should be packed up 


deal of writing, and am well aware that | despatched to the makers at once, and 
genius and legibility of hand-writing|they should pay the cost of carriage 
are rarely found in the same man.” We | We know that it was, and we presume 
also recollect his explaining that our | that they did. 
inability to spell was no obstacle, because | ° ° ° ? 
the machine, by an ingenious contrivance | 
peculiar to that make, saw to the spelling 
itself; and that lack of subject matter 
was more of an advantage than a disad- 
vantage, for that machine, unlike others 
on the market, wrote better when left to 
its own discretion. With final refer-| rience (this is the twenty-fourth instal 
ences to “ninety per cent. of the | ment, and we treated them all alike) that 
machines now in use,” and “ payment to| when the solicitor’s letter comes it is 
suit the pocket of the purchaser” he left | about time to give in. We shall go 
us. lround to the solicitor and pay the last 
When we recovered our mental balance | instalment to-morrow, but we will see 
we realised that we were alone with |ourselves in gaol before we will pay his 
“The Whew!” typewriter. Obviously | charge for collecting the same, 3s. 6d. 


The last instalment on the machine 
(of course it came back and of course we 
hought it) has been due some weeks. We 
have held back as long as we dare if only 
| to spite the “ Whew!” Typewriter Com 
|pany. But we have learnt by sad expe 
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-_ — OF WAR. 


tuthor of “A Dog Day 
Vill 
your Tm Man-Harer 
ecetal ins, but The 
id not hesitate t mite a 
ght it necessary I have 
than once wit 1 ple 





= 
a 


And 


| oint 


The 


whe n he said 


Man-Hater made a good 
that the fact that 
humans tried to make us_ believe 
that they liked us proved how they 
secretly feared us. He was constantly 
us dogs to assert ourselves more 

than we did Humans were only kept 
in power by our stupidity If we liked to 

‘combine, he and sink our own little 

differences, we could carry all before us. 
He asked the Captain lay how 

|many dogs there were in London. The 
Captain, whose encyclopedic knowledge 
was never appealed to in vain, answered, 


said 


one 


’ 


‘About 100,000. 
“Very well,” said The Man-Hater, 
there are 100,000 of us. Just imagine 
vhat we could do if the whole 100,000 
| rmed a solid phalanx, and marched 
through the West End, biting all whom 
we met! Whocould stand against us?” 


| J must admit that the picture appealed 
ito me but then I was always easily 
learriel away by enthusiasm. The 
Captain merely smiled and said, “ 
bring me your 100,000 dogs, and then 
[Il consider the idea.” 

The 


only -the-] Vy, On 


occasion by 
| which I felt the slightest irritation 
jagainst the Captain was when he threw 


miled lcold water on some grand scheme like 
this. The Man-Hater, however, stuck to | 

in his mouth. His hatred|his guns, and said he was convinced 

I unted almost to a mania, | that, if we only showed bold front, 
Captain frequently declared |the whole human dynasty would crum 
more sane than The Looney. ble to pieces. All that held it together 
must confess, | was very often | at present was our own mis-judgment of 
Lh vhat The Man Hate rjour powers. WN e under rated ourselves, | 
he wonld quite unsettle | while humans over-rated themselves. | 

| Human conceit, indeed, seemed to know 

Man-Hater was never tired of | no limits. At times it was actually 
the injustices which we dogs|amusing. He had seen, for instance, 

t the hands of humans. Hel/the other dav. in a bookshop window, 
fer t the insulting notices,|a volume entitled All About Dogs. Self 
(dmutted which one meets | satisfaction such as that really made one | 


rywirere He had 
t a post-office 


I CS which ire 


usare paid. He was furious 
und wanted to form at once 
lor Biting Postmen And 
take up a dog paper—all 
ir shame, by humans 
iding its pages sullied by vile 
vents of disinfectants In the 
t inf rl the re is only one 
il, The Spectator, which is run 
object showing how clever 
Then again he would draw 
ition to expressions which 
frequently used in addressing 
er, such as “ You dirty dog! 
und ! “It’s a night on which 
:'t even send a dog out” (even! 
¢ a dog's life,’ and so on. In| 
ses such as these, humans, he 
let the cat out of f the bag, and 
what they really thought of us 
their hypocritical pretence of 


sO unjyu 


even seen one 


the very place 


sth 


smile. As though any man knew all| 
about dogs! They knew, of course, 


let them know. 


| 


just so much as we 
Humans never seemed to guess, The | 
Man-Hater would continue, how un 


favourably they compared with dogs. 
Why, they could not even such a 
simple thing as to follow you when you 


do 


went out for walk. He remembered 
that when he had a master and was 
running on ahead he would have to 


look round every other minute to see 
whether the fellow was following or not. 


Humans think they are intelligent, but 


| 





they are really the crassest fools on the | 


face of the earth. ‘Take, for instance, 
the question of food,” said The Man-| 
Hater; “they have as much to eat as 
they like Yet—-I have frequently 
watched them at meals—they will often 
leave something on the table. Show 


ime the dog who would do that! 

' Then note how much more quickly 
| we ——- than humans. Compare 
| us when a year old with that 


one of 


| 





| squealing helpless mass of pulp known 


as a baby. 

And so he would go on. There was, 
of course, a great deal in what he said. 
There is a large amount of make-believe 
about humans. Humans think they are 


very impressive and all that, but | 
happen to have seen them at their 
amusements. Once, for example, I 
peeped in at a “Dance.” There they 
were turning each other round and 


with stupid 


And I have 


round for hours together, 
expressions on their faces. 


seen my master in pyjamas. Believe 
me, humans are not very fine fellows 
then. 


And The Man-Hater would, with a view 
to weaning us from our respect for 
humans, impress on us our great value. 
Dogs, he declared, were frequently sold 
for as much as £100, would 
call upon us to show him the man who 
would fetch that price. He had even 
heard of the sum of £800 


and he 


enormous 


Well, | being given for a dog, and by a charac- 


teristic piece of sharp practice the dog 
himself was never allowed to touch the 
money he had earned. The injustice 
of this he brought home to us by point- 


ing out that £800 carefully invested 
|would bring in £32 a year. “ Think 


of the bones one could buy with that!” 
he cried excitedly. Statements of this 


sort would be received by the majority 
‘of us with loud vapping. Value, The 
Man-Hater held, should carry with it 


corresponding rights. At a moderate 











in pyjamas. Believe 


have seen my master 
fellows then. 


me, humans are not very fine 


estimate he calculated that the 100,000 
dogs in London were worth £70,000,000. 
This figure he arrived at from the fact 
that he had see n it stated that a recent 
exhibition of 3,500 of the most worth- 
less sort of jae namely show dogs, 
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had represented a value of £250,000. 
So much for their capital value. The 
carning capacity of dogs, too, was im- 
mense. At the Jubilee Show of the 
Kennel Club they had made £6900 in 
prizes—and it was significant that, when 
dogs did care to compete at dog shows, 
thev invariably carried all before them. 

“If only we dogs had a little better 
idea of our value, and showed a united 
front, we could get rid of all our dis- 
abilities,” he declared again and again. 
“Let us not be afraid to demonstrate 
our power. On the few occasions when 
we have done so, we have always been 
successful. Some of us are old enough 
to remember the time when a law was 
passed that every dog was to wear a 
muzzle. But we dogs would not stand 
interference in such a private matter as 
dress, and what happened? The ob- 
noxious statute was withdrawn. More- 
over I would remind such of you as 
champion humans that, whenever there 
has been any anti-dog legislation, it 
has always emanated from humans. 
How long are you meekly going to put 
up with this? At present, we dogs 
or some of us—protect our so-called 
masters. If you liked to put forth your 
power, all this might be altered, and 
the more pleasant picture might be seen 
of humans lying outside dog-kennels at 
night guarding their far more valuable 
occupants. Drive home your power, 
dogs. The humans already acknowledge 
it toa certain extent. ‘Take, for exam- 
ple, the notice ‘Cave canem,’ which 
the Captain will tell you is foreign for 
‘Beware of the Dog.’ These mere 
words, with no dog behind them, are 
sufficient to inspire terror in the hearts 
of humans. There is a tribute to you! 
Consider what it means. Wake up, 
dogdom!” And I would growl, but 
the Captain would merely smile and 
shake his head. 





RECESSIONAL. 

[For “ After-holiday slackness” doctors are 
prescribing a process of “‘ Toning down.”’} 
My face is as brown as a bun 

With the sun, 

And healthily tanned 

Is each hand ; 
My friends, when they meet me, 
Effusively greet me, 

Exclaiming, ‘“‘ You are looking grand ! 
[ tell you, old chappie, 

It makes a man happy 

To see such a sight in the Strand.” 
The youth which I'd lost seems to strain 

In each vein 
With every deep breath that is drawn ; 
[ throw out my chest and each moment 
my figure 
Grows bigger 
With vigour 
And brawn. 











Tourist in Highlands (who has eaten about four-pennyworth). “ Wuat po I owr you Fron 


THIS MEAL?” 


Guidwife. “ AweeL, it’s Tak SawpatH. So WE'LL NO CHAIRGE YE oNyTHING.” 
Grannie. “Na, NA, WE WUNNA CHAIRGE YE ONYTHING, BuT YE CAN JUST GIE THE BAIRNS 


SAXPENCE APIECE!” 








But when the long hands of Big Ben 
Point to ten 
And send me to fool 
At my stool, 
Despite the ozone that 
I’ve breathed, I must own that 
I find myself dense as a mule. 
Thoughts fly through the doorway 
Back, back to fair Norway 
And Orkney and ultima Thule. 
I see the waves breaking once more 
On the shore, 
And the pool where the great salmon 
lurk, 
And I feel I am fated to slack it forever, 
And never 
Endeavour 
To work. 


But courage! A change will no doubt 
Come about ; 
My beautiful brown 
Will tone down ; 
Already the colour 
Has grown a bit duller, 
I note, with a bit of a frown, 
And Ili soon be the yellow 
And livery fellow 
I usually am when in town. 
And when I no longer feel fit, 
Lose my grit, 
And cease to appear picturesque, 
I shall hanker no more for the heather 
and fern too, 
But yearn to 
Return to 
My desk. 


A SILLY SEASON SELF- 
EXAMINATION, 


7.30 am. Alarum goes off. — Query. 
“Ts Lunacy Increasing ?” 

7.32 a.m. Drop off to sleep again.—Q. 
“Do We Sleep Enough ?” 

8.30 am. Wake with a start; take 
breakfast while dressing —Y. “Do We 
Eat Too Much?” Rush to station, miss 
train through being knocked down by 
“ Vanguard.”—@Q. “Are Motor Buses 
Dangerous ?”’ 

9.15 am. Arrive office late. Head of 
firm already there.—Q. “ Are You Worth 
Your Money ?” 

1.0 pu. Go to lunch. Give waiter 
penny. Y. “Are ‘Tippers Moral 
Cowards ?” 

1.45 p.m. Buy two bananas; rush up 
and down Fenchurch Street to find place 
to put skins; fail todo so. 1.59 p.m 
One minute to get back to office; in 
desperation throw skins in street ; police 
men rush from all quarters. Owing to 
circuitous route taken to avoid them am 
late at office. Lose situation.—-Y. “ Is 
Alcohol Worthless as a Remedy?” 

5.0 pw. Leave office; have a “ banana 
fall” on own skins.—Y. “ Have We Lived 
Before ?”’ 

6.0 p.m. Arrive home, tell wife about 
my dismissal —Q. “Does Woman 
Help?” 

10.0 p.m. Retire to bed for the night, 
cursing my luok.—-. “ Are We Growing 
Leas Religious ?” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 
By Vr Punch’ s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 


A Danie. come to Judgment! In Charles Dickens 


Meraven) Mr. Cresrerton frankly states his views on the} 


Had | 
' af sit 


nd the novelist. It seems a little late to deal with the 
But Mr. Caesterton is voung, and what was said | 

re his time doesn't matter. He ce rtainly has something 
tosay. As with Forster, the first gleaner in this field, there 

i good deal of himseif mixed up with study ol his subject. 
persistently irrelevant, fearlessly egotistical; but it is 

| excellent writing. His admiration for the author is un- 
ded, and never before was Dickens so truculently treated, 
dox quite in keeping with Mr. Cuesterton’s cultured 

ier. He takes the novelist in his arms, and dandles 
ifter the manner of an impartial nurse. ‘Tossing him 
calls attention to his hopeless defects, and when he 





hii ; audience 
kely fo agres 
I, labour 
elaboration of 


tl his hack 
he wall 

fled his hair the 
1\ und 

, M, (fay 
claim re 

| him how 

Mr. CHESTERTON 

Di ight him 

hand. Amid 
leams of para 
that shimmer 

ry page, witl 
mal tendenc 


Clood-natured Landlady (who has had quite 
| ATHER WANT IT FOR MOKING OR BLOWING BUB 
n porn to Inf 


ant Bown’ BUBBLES! 
lancy lve 


Whatever charm they may have, they have not the 
of childhood. ‘They are not little children; they are | 
mothers lhe beauty and divinity in a child lie in his | 
t be worried, not being conscientious, not being like 
Nell. Little Nell had never any of the sacred bewilder 
fa baby Recalling the familiar fact that whilst The 
(‘uriosity Shop was in course of periodical publication some 
lers implored Dickens not to kill Little Nell at the end of 
tory, he adds, “ Some regret that he did not kill her at the 
ining a wicked suggestion with which I may whisper 
pathy. Another shrewd observation “The Marchioness 
wh more of all that Lattle Nell was meant to be, much 
ly devoted, pathetic and brave.” That remark would 
shocked Dickexs, who, in common with parents, had 


ccess of affection for the weakest of his offspring. Like many 


ivings in a delightfully unconventional book, it is true. | 


Of workmanlike, cold-blooded murders, devise 
For a start, say a couple of brace, 





Infant PLease CAN | HAVE A PIre FoR Fatuer?” 


Performed by assassins whose excellence lies 
In leaving no tale-telling trace. 


As one of the victims provide an old peer, 
And fix up a gentleman who 

When the slaughter ’s proceeding is always quite near, 
Though he’s never in time for a view. 


Select a young heroine, get her intwined 
With the villains that hover about, 

Then twist the whole lot into tangles, and find 
A quite unexpected way out. 

ir i * 

There's one can make readable stuff from a harsh 
Uninviting receipt as above, 

His publisher ’s Meruven, himself ’s Rictarp Marsu, 
And his book 's In the Service of Love. 


If it is true that one cannot have too much of a good 
thing, there can be 
nothing but satis 
faction in the simul 
taneous appearance 
of Court Beauties of 
Old Whitehall, by 
W.R.H. Trowprmce 
Unwin), and Some 
Beauties of the 


Seventeenth (Cen 
tury,by ALLEN Fea 
METHUEN). sut 


whether or not these 
ladies were all good 
things is another 
question. Mr.Swirt 
MacNeitt, M.P., 
who has made some 
of them and their 
progeny his study, 
would say “ No.” 
Although our stand- 
ards of female come 
liness have some- 
what changed, it is 
not difficult to look 
upon these many 
Letys and believe 
that CHARLES THI 
SECOND wis con 
siderably tempted ; 
but if handsome is 


a lot of thi 


BLES ?”” 


sort of thing WHAT DOES YouR 


as handsome does, 
then were my Lady Castiemarse, and Hortense Mancrst and 
La Bette Srvartr ugly indeed. 

I don’t know how it got there, but the name Dimmock seems 
to be in the air just now, as Elizabeth was a few seasons ago 
Messrs. Hutcuinson issue Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries by the lat 
B. L. Farseon, and Fox Russect has written The Escapades of 
Mr. Alfred Dimmock (Everett). I cannot think that the two 
were related, for Maria Dimmock would very certainly have 
counted Alfred among her “ worries” if she had been thrown 
into his society. He is actively annoying, while she is tli 
victim of people and circumstance. Her lot is cast among : 
number of peculiarly hard individuals ; his among a number 
of peculiarly soft ones. My sympathies are with the lady 
and I hope it is some consolation to her to know that her 
woes are enshrined in much the better book of the two. 





For tHe Lapy Somervite Girt.—* Female Baker wanted 
well up in Smalls.”-—West Cumberland Times. 











